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of 275 tons, and two small motor-driven schooners of fifty tons, the
Mary Sachs and the Alaska.
Rounding Point Barrow the three vessels steamed eastward through
the loose ice until they became frozen in near Camden Bay, the Karluk
at a distance of some fourteen miles from the shore and some fifty miles
west of the two smaller vessels.
SHIP   THAT   DISAPPEARED
Stefansson naturally imagined that his ships were now held up for
the winter, so went ashore on a hunting trip, accompanied by two white
companions and two Eskimos. He calculated that he could obtain all
the meat he required and be back again within ten days. The little
party never saw their ship again.
They had not travelled far before they were overtaken by a fierce
blizzard, compelling them to take shelter on a neighbouring island.
For four days the wind blew continuously, accompanied by heavy snow
and fog. Then imagine their horror to discover that the ice had broken
up and they were surrounded by " leads " of open water. For several
days longer they remained on the island, living as best they could. By
that time the ice had formed again, and they hastened back to their
ship for further supplies. But she was not there, nor anywhere in
sight.
Stefannson concluded that the Karlu\ had been carried with the ice
back towards Point Barrow. Anxious for the safety of his flagship,
the explorer abandoned his hunting trip and started for Point Barrow,
where he arrived eight days later, only to learn from some Eskimos
that a ship had been seen a week previously drifting westward far out
on the ice. To continue the pursuit was now useless.
With his biggest ship gone, his force largely diminished, and his
main supplies lost, Stefansson faced conditions which would have
seemed hopeless to a man of weaker fibre. But his courage never
failed, nor was his purpose shaken. What he had planned to do by
ship and sledge had now to be done by sledge alone. He turned about
once more and made for Martin Point, 325 miles distant to the east,
to join Dr. Anderson and the two smaller schooners.
STEFANSSON'S   DARING   SLEDGE   JOURNEY
It was in many respects a daring sledge journey. Stefansson's com-
panions record how even their two Eskimos marvelled at the leader's,
extraordinary skill as an ice traveller. " He taught us how to pitch
camp in a blizzard and how to find our way without the aid of a
compass by referring to the snowdrifts made by prevailing winds. On
one occasion, after a south-west blizzard, widi wind blowing at the
'rate of sixty miles an hour, and in a blinding snowstorm, Stefansson led
us without a trail or a landmark of any sort for twenty miles, and at
the end of the journey was only a hundred yards out or the way. On
several occasions that day, the last few hours of which we travelled ID